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TEACHERS’ COMPENSATION, No. II. 

But few parents perceive the bad effects 
of giving low wages to teachers. The evils 
arising from this ill-judged parsimony are 
numerous and destructive. It prevents 
young men from obtaining proper qualifica- 
tions—it makes teachers indifferent and un- 
faithful in their employment—it makes them 
dislike their business, and anxious for some 
other occupation—it puts men in our schools 
who are lazy and ignorant—it makes teach- 
ing a temporary business for a few idle 
months, and teaching a profession low and 
disreputable. These are some of the evils 
. which make our schools, in a great mea- 
sure, useless compared with what they might 
be,—evils which arise from giving teachers 
too small a compensation. 

If parents would give teachers a higher com- 
pensation, it would encourage young men to 
qualify themselves for instructing. In the Uni- 
ted States men pursue science and literature 
for a livelihood. There are but very few whose 
circumstances are such as permit them to 
seek knowledge merely to gratify a love of 
letters. Most men are obliged to make use 
of the attainments they have made as a means 
to give thema support. Noone will improve 
his education beyond what is required by the 
common business of life, unless he knows 
that these extra acquisitions will be the 
means, hereafter, of giving him higher wa- 





" Ifhe prepares himself to teach others, the 
taught must be willing to pay him for that 
preparation; for these previous expenses 
will not be incurred unless there is a cer- 
tainty of a future return. If the wages of 
teachers were higher, the candidates for this 
profession could afford to make a proportion- 
ate preparation for this office. And hence, 
if parents would improve the character and 
usefulness of their schools, they must be 
willing to. indemnify teachers for the extra 
expenses necessarily incurred by making 
suitable attainments. Young men will ne- 
ver qualify themselves to teach wntil they see 
this disposition in parents. 

But as soon as a good education is honor- 
ed and rewarded in a teacher, acquisitions 
extensive and suitable wili be made. Re- 
ward the profession of teaching as liberally 
as we do the profession of law or physic, and 
the teacher will be as liberal in his prepara- 
tion as the lawyer or the physician. If we 
have poor teachers, it is because we give poor 
pay; and if we would have better teachers, 
we must pay better. Parents have it in their 
own power, as we trust has been clearly 
shown, to raise the character and qualifica- 
tions of teachers; and we shall now show 
that it would be for the parent’s interest to 
do so. 

In the first place, it would be the parent’s 
interest to employ qualified teachers, because 
it would save tuition money. Parents pay more 
money for the education of their children by 
employing incompetent instructers, than 
they would by employing teachers who 
are competent. In the affairs of life, parents 
generally perceive that the cheapest article 
is commonly the dearest; and those of more 
reflection perceive that this is always the 
case in the article of teachers. 

A child, to obtain the same amount of 


of a poor teacher three times as long as 
would be necessary with a good teacher. 
Thus, if parents give but little to the 
teacher, they pay dearly for their children’s 
instructions. lf they would secure the ser- 
vices of a qualified teacher, by giving him 
double the price of now given, their school 
tax would be one-third less than it now is. 





ges for his services. He cannot afford it. 





We think it is clear, that even in a pecuni- 


knowledge, must attend to the instructions | 


ary respect, it would be for the interest of 
parents to give a suitable compensation to 

competent instructers. 

In the second place, qualified teachers 

would promote the parent’s interest by sav- 

ing their children’s time. Scholars under a 

good teacher will be as far advanced at four- 

teen years of age as they will be at twenty 
under a poor teacher. The time between 
fourteen and twenty could be spent in learn- 
ing a useful trade, or in assisting the parent 
in the maintenance of the family. When 
children arrive at fourteen years of age, they 
should begin to acquire habits of industry ; 
and at this age their services begin to be of 
considerable value to the parent. 

If the child is sent to school at a pro= 
per age, a faithful, qualified teacher will 
give it a good English education at six- 
teen. The child is then prepared to engage 
in some useful employment. But under the 
present state of things, children must be 
sent to school more or less till they are twen- 
ty, and then they have but a very limited 
education ; not so good a one as they might 
have at fourteen if properly instructed. 

Parents do not perceive the time which is 
lost by employing incapable instructers. 
The time which the children would gain, if 
sent to a proper teacher while young, would 
be worth much more than the little extra 
expense of a good school. Thus it would 
be much the cheapest for parents to engage 
the services of teachers who have prepared 
themselves for their profession. 


In the third place, qualified teachers, who 
would be able to govern correctly, and facili- 
tate the progress of children, would save the 
parent much expense in books, paper, maps, 
slates, Gc. The school stationary of a large 
family amounts to a considerable item in the 
course of a year. Parents know that these 
incidental expenses are quite a tax; and eve- 
ry one would be glad to have them less.— 
Now, the more rapid the improvement in 
writing, the smaller the quantity of paper, 
pens, and ink, which the child will require ; 
the faster the scholar learns to read, the 
fewer the books which will be necessary ; 
and the quicker the pupils learn their geo- 
graphy and arithmetic, the less the expense 
of maps, slates, &c. 
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Thus teachers, who could facilitate the 
progress of the scholars, would save the pa- 
rent much expense in the stationary of the 
school-room ; and hence the parent’s inte- 
rest would be promoted by employing teach- 
ers whose wages must be higher indeed, but 
whose qualifications would be such, that 
they would always be found the cheapest. 

Lastly, (and this every one will think a 
very important consideration,) teachers who 
have prepared themselves for their profes- 
sion are the most profitable for parents to 
employ, because tiey will then know that their 
children will be well educated. Thisconfidence 
in the instructer will prevent much care and 
anxiety on the part of the parent. Children 
are forming a character every moment ; and 
their education, of some kind or other, is 
constantly going on; this parents know, and 
it gives them great pleasure to reflect, that 
their offspring are directed by the skilful, 
moral influence of a fit teacher. It likewise 
gives the parents pleasure to reflect that 
their children’s progress in knowledge is 
thorough and useful. 





The following communication is taken 
from the Albany Argus, the writer of which 
is certainly right, when he says, “that the 
people themselves are to be awakened to 
the importance of a good cducation and good 
teachers.” We say, let the people be awa- 
kened—let the subject be fully discussed, 
that education may appear in its proper light. 
Let all capable of doing so express their 
views orally and through the medium of the 
press. Our columns are always open to 
writers on this momentous subject, no mat- 
ter what their opinions may be. When 
thought is agitated truth riscs. 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Suggestions are frequently made, in the 
legislature and in your parer, for improvin 
our common schools. One remedy propose 
is to educate teachers in the colleges, and thus 
* elevate the standard of common school edu- 
cation.” 

From some experience in inspecting a 
number of school districts, and a general in- 
quiry into the character of many more of 
them, I am decidedly of opinion that the edu- 
cation of teachers alone will not accomplish 
the objects desired by its friends. 

The difficulties lie deeper:—The people 
themselves—those who maintain and govern 
the schools, are to be awakened to the im- 
portance of a good educetion and good teach- 
ers. Without this, it is in vain you send 
better educated teachers among them,—and 
I fearlessly add, it is in vain you squander the 
public money in the hope of promoting the 
same end. ‘ 

I have already expressed my views at 
length to the superintendent of common 
schools, with a remedy which would proba- 





bly go far to place our schools greatly in ad- 
vance of their present condition. Whether 
he agrees in any respect with those views, 
{ have not learned. But | take the liberty 
briefly here to refer to them in hopes'a sub- 
ject of so much importance may not be en- 
tirely passed over by the legislature. 

The plan is, for the state to appoint suita- 
ble agents, whose duty it shall be to visit 
the school districts—to deliver lectures on 
the subject of education—suggesting the 
best improvements—urge the importance of 
the subject on the people, publicly and pri- 
vately—and generally to do all in their pow- 
er to spread information and arouse the at- 
tention of the people. An agent for each 
county—or one for several counties, thus 
employed, would do more to “ elevate the 
standard ”’ of these schools than two-thirds 
of the public money now distributed among 
them. My reasonsare briefly—that the sum 
of thirty-five cents a scholar, public money, 
is too trifling, in the light of actual assistance 
to the school, to be felt. Much the larger 
portion of our schools are sustained by farm- 
ers, who are well able to pay this additional 
sum, and more, it you satisfy them of the im- 
portance of better schools. Men generally 
are liberal in proportion to the value they place 
on an object. 

The reason we have not better teachers 
than is usual in our common schools is not 
because the state has not provided them, but 
because parents are not willing to pay enough 
to procure better educated teachers. It is 
the compensation which governs this commo- 
dity, like every other, on free trade princi- 
ples. aweeer* several hundred teachers 
were provided at the expense of the state. 
Would they be contented with from 12 to 
18 dollars a month in the winter, and 10 or 
$12 in the summer season? It is utter folly 
to expeet it; and with very few exceptions, 
these would be the rates of compensation. 
Education appears to be cheapened down 
like every thing else. It is valued by the 
quantity, rather than the quality of a teacher’s 
services. 

But it may be said—Let our inspectors re- 
fuse a certificate to any but good teachers. 
If they do, to my certain knowledge they will 
deprive many schools of any teacher at all. 
Teachers of any kind are scarce; and the 
poorest are willingly accepted by the trus- 
tees because they are cheap, and they fear 
they may lose the opportunity of a supply. 
Trustees, accordingly, often remind inspec- 
tors thet they need not be “so particular” 
for their district. And as to commissioners 
—not one in ten visit their schools once a 
year, and know nothing of their actual con- 
dition by personal inspection. 


We return to the great difficulty—the -peo- 


ple themselves. The schools are probably as 


good as they desire them, or arc willing to 
pay for. e remedy, thesefore, must begin 
there—as the fountain head. Enlighten the 
body of the people by Jectures and publica- 
tions, and we shall have better common 
schools with half the public money. Then 
combine the plan of educating teachers who 
will be paid sufficiently to make teaching a 
profession, and the standard of common 
schools education will be truly elevated. 
Then will the mighty influence of that edu- 





cation, which according to a former report of 
the superintendent, numbers forty-nine- 
— of the scholars of the state, develope 
itself. 
A Commissioner or Common Scuoo.s. 
Milo, Yates co. 1837. 





HAZEN’S PANORAMA, 
OF PROFESSIONS AND TRADES. 

This work having been kept for sale in our 
depository for several months, we have had 
abundant ppportanity not only to examine 
it ourselves, but also to hear the opinions of 
competent judges in relation to its merits. 
The testimony has been uniformly favorable, 
and we feel no hesitancy in saying, that it 
ought to be universally read and studied.— 
The subjects, from their very nature, are in- 
teresting, and the manner in which they 
have been handled, renders them still more 
so. Thestyle is very conspicuous, neat and 
concise, and, although comprehensible by 
well instructed children eight or ten years of 
age, it is acceptable to scholars of mature 
minds. P 

The work is composed of 320 octavo pages, 
and it embraces much valuable information 
in relation to the origin of inventions, and 
the state of the arts in different ages of the 
world. 

Our system of education throughout is too 
abstruse, and should be improved by the in- 
troduction of several branches of a tangible 
and practical character. No branch, in our 
opinion, will do more towards producing so 
desirable a change as that of technology, and 
we know of no work so well adapted as a 
text book on this subject as Hazen’s Pano- 
rama. 

The sentiments above expressed are cor- 
robarated by gentlemen whose literary at- 
tainments none will presume to question. 





BOTANY. 

Not long since we attended, with much 

atification, a botanical lecture by Prof. 

cKee, before the Young Men’s Associa- 
tion, illustrated by splendid specimens of 
flowers, such as camellas of various colours, 
roses, both wild and cultivated, jonquils, ho- 
neysuckles, lillies, &c. &c. by which the 
rooms were beautifully decorated. 

On examination, we found some of the 
blossoms were formed of wax, and formed so 
strictly botanical, that very close observers 
were deceived till they had handled the spe- 
cimens. This, we find, is a new method of 
teaching botany, Jately invented by Mons. 
Debout, of Paris, and universally adopted in 
all the principal seminaries and colleges in 
Europe. In this art, both the theory and prac- 
tice of botany are blended, and cannot fail of 
making a good practical botanist with half 
the study, besides the pleasure of forming 
fac similes of our most beautiful plants. To 
teachers we most ardently recommend a 
knowledge of it, as an artificial herbarium 
could so easily be made, comprehending all 
the classes and orders from which lectures 
could be given, at any period, and with much 
less trouble. We find that this art is being 
ao ee in our sister cities ; we hope our city 
will not be behind in cultivating a taste for 
a science above all the most beautiful and 
interesting. 
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Messrs. Wyatt and Ackerman, 268 South 
Market-street, (who introduced the above 
from Paris into the United States,) are giv- 
ing lessons here FOR A SHORT TIME, and 
hose testimonials are most respectable.— 
We earnestly recommend them to the notice 
of both ladies and gentlemen of taste, beg- 
ging they will not lose so favorable an oppor- 
tunity, ard to all schools and teachers espe- 
cially, the acquirement of so valuable an 
art. . 





[From a volume of tracts published by the Society 
° riends,. 
AN ADDRESS TO THOSE WHO HAVE THE 
CARE OF CHILDREN. 

Those who teach others, must first learn 
to subdue their own passions. Education is 
the correcting of fallen nature ; and he who 
hath not, yy ’s grace, subdued his own, 
is not yet fit to correct others. 

The principal part of education is, to in- 
sinuate into tender minds the love of God 
and virtue ; and as we learn best from those 
we love most, the first step to be taken in 
education is, to make ourselves loved. Let 
all instruction then be given cheerfully, 
kindly, tenderly, mildly, lest by our defects 
we prejuuice those we should instruct 
against what we teach them ; show children 
in @ lively and good-humored manner that 
you advise them for their own sakes, and not 
to satisfy your humor, which never will 
mend theirs ; that you correct them with re- 

ret, and encourage them with pleasure.— 
Do not suppose that they are always inat- 
tentive through design 3; some have slow 
parts, and all are gi dy. Children are all 
clear-sighted enough to discern whether you 
or they are in fault ; would you mend theirs, 
you must be patient ; and perhaps discern- 
ment and tenderness are as much wanted in 
teachers, as docility and attention in scho- 
lars. All things are easy to those who know 
them ; nothing so to those who do not. We 
were once scholars, and perhaps as dull and 
perverse as those we teach; but suppose 
you should suddenly _ your point by se- 
verity, and lose their hearts ; in that case is 
not every thing lost? Will they not, like 
bent bows, return with greater violence to 
their former inclinations, when the restraint 
of a few months or years is over? But when 
the head is convinced, and the heart gained, 
the work is done for ever. 

If children come toyou from harsh parents, 
and you are gentle and good-natured to them, 
they will love you, and all you teach for your 
sake. If from tender parents, and you are 
harsh, they will hate you, and every thing 
you teach them. The more defects you show, 
the fewer can you correct : to be masters of 
others, we must be so of ourselves. Let 
them experience that e meek and quiet spirit 
is of great price ; teach them all virtues by 
example: your wisdon must be from above, 
first pure, then gentle, easy to be entreated, 
full of mercy and good works, without par- 
tiality, without hypocrisy. Inculcate, that 
to be honorable, they must be useful ; that 
no employment is mean that is of use: set 
before them our Lord’s example, who wash- 
ed his apostle’s feet, and commanded us to 
do the same to each other. 

Teach them that it is more honorable as 
well as more blessed, to give than to receive; 


and that in order to this we must be frugal, 
even in the highest stations and fortunes. 
Kase, affluence, generosity, justice, and cha- 
rity, are the lovely offspring of this humble 
virtue; as want, anxiety; injustice, avarice, 
and hardness of heart, are the neeessary con-., 
sequences of. careless prodigality. The mind 
of a prodigal resembles his mansion, where 
the vain glitter concludes in an habitation 
for beggars and owls; but the person who 
with a and skill conducts his affairs, like 
the sun blesses all within his influence, and 
himself is not impoverished thereby. Never 
show a fondness for beauty, finery, fortune, 
titles, or any vanity before them: teach 
them to be discreet; show an abhorrence to 
the least instance of insincerity. Children 
will be insincere, if not permitted to speak 
their minds freely. ~ Let there be no punish- 
ment stated in the school for certain faults ; 
let lies, malice, anger, envy, falsehood, and 
ill nature, never escape condign punishment, 
which never should be inflicted by passion- 
ate expressions or blows, and seldom by 
whippings, as these may be construed to pro- 
ceed from passion, and none others can : for 
the former, they will blame you ; for the lat- 
ter, themselves. Children should be dealt 
with, as we would be dealt by. We wish 
that our lives may be made agrceable, that 
our inclinations may be consulted, as far as 
it is consistant with our interest: deal thus 
by them. ‘Trifles please or displease them ; 
but it is no trifling matter whether you gain 
or lose their hearts. 

Above all things, give them a taste for 
reading ; and then, by laying good books in 
their way, they educate themselves. Let 
their works and studies be for use, not for 
parade. Fear not to lose respect by fumili- 
arity : respect follows esteem and love, and 
not constraint. You can only cure their 
faults by knowing them ; you can only know 
them by familiarity with them. Encourage 
them to confide in you. Be not startled at 
their faults, or they will not show them to 

ou. We only open our hearts to those we 
ove, and none but such can mend them.— 
Permit the children intrusted to your care, 
to be as little as possible out of your sight or 
hearing, as they will hurt each other if they 
are: for children left to themselves, even in 
play, will catch each other’s faults. All that 
has been recommended, is consistent with 
the most stesdy and regular conduct ; for 
steady and regelar you must be, or you do 
nothing. Make the children do as much as 
possible for themselves. Encourage them 
to keep their persons perfectly neat: use 
them to assist each other: be not severe for 
trifles ; subdue in them by God’s grace eve- 
ry instance of pride and vanity: Jet the 

roud child submit to the lowest employment 
in all things: teach them to speak low and 
slow : discourage pertness, which often is a 
fault in public education : fashion them toa 
graceful gesture, carriage, and gait; and make 
them polite: the foundation of good breed- 
ing is charity and humility; not to offend or 
assume, anda desire to please, is good breed- 


ing. 

With these, an easy, natural, modest be- 
havior is more agreeable than what is called 
a pretty manner, for nothing affected can 
please. Play with them; forget the teach- 





er and be their companion: at the school 


hours, your instructions will enough remind 
them that you are their master, and that is 
sufficient. Tire them not with reading: 
make them sometimes leave off when they 
have an inclination to proceed. Reflect how 
great will be your reward for the exact dis- 
charge of your duties. As you educate these 
children, they will educate theirs, and so on 
until time shall be no more : and if you turn 
many to righteousness, you will shine as the 
stars for ever, for so doing ; and when*the 
great Shepherd shall appear, you, with other 
shepherds, will receive a bright ‘crown, 
which fadeth not away, reserved in heaven 
for your labor of Jove: therefore serve as to 
the Lord, and not to men: think not of your 
pensions and perquisites, so much, as that 
the most important, the most honorable of 
all employments, is committed to your care, 
the forming the minds of the next genera- 
tion, to avoid (as far as in you lies) all the 
faults of this, by ng bey that those un- 
der your care may become blessings to the 
world, in every station of life, and bright an- 
gels to all eternity.— The Friend. 





For the ‘‘ Common School Assistant.” 
Mr. Eprror,— 

I have seen a few numbers of the 
Common School Assistant, and feel very 
deeply interested for the cause in which you 
are engaged. This subject is of such vast 
importance, and is so intimately connected 
with the future well-being of this nation, 
that it ought to engage the attentiou of eve- 
ry philanthropist and every lover of his coun- 
try. Common school education in this state, 
though it receives the support of the law, is 
yet far from being what it ought tobe. I 
have, for the last two winters, been engaged 
in the arduous duties of teaching common 
schools. I have taken great pains to ascer- 
tain their true condition, and am irresistibly 
led to the conclusion, that they are by no 
means on the advance. They do not come 
up to the spirit of theage. The inducements 
held out to young men thoroughly to prepare 
themselves for this important work, are very 
limited and small; and as long as teachers’ 
wages are what they are, so long will thi 
continue to go on 1n their old beaten track. 
It is generally imagined by a certain class, 
who are a majority in community, that if a 
teacher can read, and write, and cypher, and 
is large and stout, and can scold and flog, 
he is perfect, and nothing can be more con- 
ducive to the interests of their children than 
to secure the services of suchaman. They 
say that they want none of this great ‘larnin’ 
about a man who offers himself to instruct 
their children. And it is this fact that re- 
tards multitudes of young men from prepar- 
ing themselves rightly to discharge the high 
and important duties of teachers. Nothing 
is more wanted at the present time in this 
state than such a publication as the Assis- 
tant. And I hope youwill go on and be sus- 
tained in your efforts, until this important 
subject shall be agitated in every town and 
ving? and city of the land, shall be advo- 
cated by aly friend of philanthropy and 
religion, and find its way into our halls of 
legislation. Unless common school educa- 
tion receives some stronger support than is 
now given it by this part of community, the 





whole concern must go down, and then 
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where issociety? If the people are neglect- 
ed and become ignorant and degraded, the 
main pillar of our republic will be taken 
away. The universal diffusion of knowledge 
is “the cornerstone of our republican edi- 
fice.” By the interest manifested in its pro- 
motion, our country must rise or fall in the 
scale of intellectual, political, and moral be- 


ing. 

> | have recently seen some accounts of the 
formation of state associations: for the pro- 
motion of this important object, which I think 
must be a very efficient means of promoting 
the cause. Let me ask, if something of the 
kind should not exist in every state in the 
Union? And especially ought not the young 
men of New-Hampshire to begin to bestir 
themselves for the premotion of common 
schools, by the formation of such an associa- 
tion? It would doubtless raise the wages of 
teachers, create an interest in the public 
mind on the subject, fecilitate the means of 
preparing teachers, and give more impor- 
tance to the work ; and could not fail ulti- 
mately to promote the standard of common 
school education in a very high degree. 

I hope some of your New-Hampshire cor- 
respondents will give their opinion upon this 
measure. 

Yours, &c. C. 

Dart. Coll. March 25, 1837. 





IMPORTANT RESOLUTION. 

We think the following resolution from a 
convention in Oakland county, Michigan, is 
worthy the attention of parents and guar- 
dians : 

“ Resolved, That the ee or guardian, 
who neglects to provide a good education 
for his child or ward, is as much (we would 
say more) guilty of a neglect of a moral and 


civil duty, as he who neglects to furnish 
them with food and clothing.” 





COMPOSITION. 
Mr. Evrror,— 

We have frequently noticed, and that 
with much regret, the trifling degree of atten- 
tion that has been and is bestowed on composi- 
tion in our common schools, Were it regarded 
according to its real intrinsic importance, we 
doubt not it would be far otherwise. But at 
present, we find that in some of the schools 
it receives a little attention, as an affair, 
however, of quite a secondary importance 
and interest, but in most we are assured that 
it receives no attention at all. And now, 
Mr. Taylor, we are anxious to see a new in- 
terest awakened on this subject, and for this 
reason we wish to speak a word through your 
truly useful and extensively circulated pa- 
per, the Common School Assistant. When 
we take into consideration the various times 
and occasions on which almost every in- 
dividual may exert an influence for the 
public good by speaking or writing, and 
when we also consider how desirable it is to 
be able to speak or write with perspicuity, 


ease and force, we must feel constrained to 
acknowledge the great importance of think- 
ing and of writing our thoughts when young. 
Our habits in this respect, as in all others, 
are generally established and confirmed in 
our early days. A man may know all that 
was ever known by Bacon, Newton, Frank- 
lin, and all other immortalized intellects— 
he may be acquainted with all the arts and 
sciences of ancient as well as of modern 
times, yet unless he has the faculty of ex- 
pressing with some degree of order and 
clearness what he knows, his influence and 
usefulness will, to say the least, be very 
much cramped. Possessing this faculty, the 
man of ordinary abilities and intelligence 
can do much—without it the man of splendid 
talents and acquirements can do compara- 
tivély but very little. We feel convinced 
that the chief reason why we have so few 
good writers at the present day is, because 
so little attention is paid to the subject in 
our common schools. It will, we presume, 
be admitted by most, and should be by ail, 
that our common schools form the public 
mind; and we think it will also be readily 


granted, that much is wanting if that mind 


is unskilled in expressing its views and 
ideas. We know it is one thing to write 
composition, and quite another’ to write good 
composition ; yet we think it not extrava- 
gant to assert, that all can learn to compose 
well. Some can acquire the art more readi- 
ly than others ; some much better than oth- 
ers; but we believe the difference is no 
greater in this than in otherbranches. We 
are well aware, however, that, in a language 
so pregnant with words of synonymous im- 
port as is ours, to compose a piece free from 
all mistakes and superfluities, to use such 
words as are best fitted to convey the ideas 
with clearness and pungency, is a task by no 
means free from labored thought. Still it is 
true, that practice and perseverance willaid 
us much in our approximation to the merit of 
good and finished writers. 

And now, Mr. Editor, what shall be done 
to bring this subject into more general good 
repute? We think that much devolves up- 
on school committees, and school teachers. 
Let the committee require attention to this 
exercise, and Jet the teachers see that pro- 
per attention is given. Let at least two half 
days‘ monthly, be exclusively devoted to this 
subject by all of suitable age and attain- 
ments. We know full well with what re- 
luctance the young mind approaches the 
subject, but we are confident also, that the 
difficulties are mostly, if not altogether, im- 





aginary, and can easily be made to vanish 
by a little kindness and assistance from the 





teacher. Much prudence and judgment 
should be exercised by the teacher in these- 
lection of themes, in pointing out faults, &c. 
He should be very careful to express nothing 
which may tend in the least to discourage 
the beginner; and.the subjects should be 
simple and within the comprehension of the 
young mind. Having named the topic, he 
should make a few remarks illustrative of it, 
and thus furnish some Jeading ideas. He 
should also give them some general direc- 
tions as to punctuation, manner and place 
of commencing upon the paper, together 
with such other rules as would naturally 
suggest themselves. 

And in conclusion, Mr. Editor, we say, let 
composition receive its due share of atten- 
tion, and that of the proper kind, and we 
shall more frequently meet with those who 
are prepared fo think, to speak, to write, and to 
act. 

PRO BONO PUBLICO. 





NOTICE. 

We would invite the attention of our rea- 
ders to the circular of the committee of ar- 
rangements on the subject of the state con- 
vention at Utica. 





The “Useful School Books” published 
at this office for the state, are on sale by 
Robinson, Pratt & Co. New-York city, and 
also by Desilver, Thomas & Co. Philadel- 
phia. Schools wishing these books should 
request their merchants to purchase them. 





[From the commen: Setne Advocate, Jackson- 


ville, 1).] 

The month of January, 1837, seems to have 
been somewhat of an era in the cause of com- 
mon school education in the west—at least 
it was remarkable for the production of 
“Common School Advocates.’’ Our Pro- 
spectus was issued about the middle of Oc- 
tober last. When we came to select a title, 
the vocabulary seemed almost entirely unap- 
propriated. The “Common School Assis- 
tant ” was excellent for New-York; but as 
you must bring common schools into being 
before you can assist them, we concluded to 
call our publication the “Common School 
Advocate,’”’ and issued our first number in 
January. We have already noticed the 
“Universal Educator” which was commenc- 
ed at the same time, in Cincinnati. In a 
short time we received the first number of 
the « Common School Advocate,”’ commenc- 
ed in Cincinnati, in January. This paper 
was “ established for the purpose of promot- 
ing Primary Schools in the Southern and 
Western States. Furnished free ofcharge.”’ 
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We were’then apprehensive of some con- 
fusion in*names; but we find the difficulty 
unexpectedly increased just as our present 
number is going to press, by the reception 
of another Common School Advocate,””— 
No. 2—published at Madison, Indiana, Feb. 
1837. Of course the first number was issu- 
ed in January! “Edited by William Twin- 
ing.’ “Terms—one dollar per annum— 
subscriptions to be paid altoays in advance.” 

We do very much rejoice in this simulta- 
neous movement. It tells much for the in- 
crease of interest in this great cause in the 
west. How many more “ Advocates” are 
on the way, we cannotsay. But the question 
has arisen—How shall we manage about 
names? We believe it was the complaint 
of Major Downing, that there were 80 many 
counterfeits abroad, that he was puzzled to 
tell which were his genuine productions. 
And when these “ Advocates ”’ are travelling 
all over the West, how shall we tell which 
1s which—especially as they are all of the 
same size and general appearance? One 
method, however, of disposing of this mat- 
ter now occurs to our mind. They are 
doubtless all the offspring of the *« Common 
School Assistant,”—so that if any confusion 
arises hereafter in the family from similarity 
of names, we must make the common parent 
umpire in the case. We hope, however, 
they will all have such a character for zeal 
and ability in the great cause they have es- 
poused, that none of them will be ashamed 
to be called the “Common School Advo- 
cate.” 

[To this we heartily respond. Nothing 
gives us more gratification than to see the 
public press devoted to the advancement of 
the great cause of universal education. We 
cordially wish these “ pioneers of the west” 
the greatest success. ]—Ed. Common School 
Assistant. 





ONTARIO COUNTY. 

I am more and more convinced of the im- 
portance of the effort making for the promo- 
tion of the cause of common school education. 
The parts of Ontario county which I have 
visited are sadly deficient in this important 


enterprise. Theirschools are on the decline. |. 


Many of those who have been the patrons of 
the cause are beginning to be discouraged. 
They are almost ready to abandon the dis- 
trict school, and to throw their energies in- 
to academies and select schools, which 
leaves a burden quite too heavy upon the 
shoulders of those who are yet toiling in the 
good work. I fear that, unless this state of 


things can be changed, the common school 
will be abandoned to those who care but lit- 


tle about education,—will become disreputa- 
ble, and at length be entirely given up. 
The disastrous consequences are readily an- 
ticipated by every reflecting mind. Sir, this 
must not be, we must all come up to this. 
work. I trust there is a little leaven in this 
community, and that it is working its way 
among the mass of the people. Several en- 
couraging circumstances might be specified. 
Among them is this, the people are begin- 
ning to understand, that a thoroughly qualifi- 
ed teacher is the cheapest, whatever is his 
price, and that an incompetent teacher is 
worse than none. 
Yours in haste, 


B. E. LORD. 





WORTHY OF IMITATION. 

The following is one of the many commu- 
n cations we daily receive ordering our pa- 
, er for subscribers. We publish this par- 
ticular one, because it exhibits the praise- 
worthy efforts of a postmaster for spreading 
information upon this subject, and for intro- 
ducing the paper into the families of the vi- 
cinity. Many postmasters might render 
much assistance to the cause of education 
in the same way, and not only to the cause of 
education, but to the post office department. 

Honeoye, April 5th, 1837. 
J.O. Taytor, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—I am pleased to have an 
opportunity of ordering twenty copies of the 
“Common School Assistant,’ directed to 
this office, for the use of twenty different fa- 
milies in this vicinity. 

You will please send us from the com- 
mencement of the current volume, if you 
have them on hand. I enclose the amount, 
$5. 

The subscriptions for the above have been 
obtained through the exertions of one indi- 
vidual, who felt an interest in the circula- 
tion of the work, and that in families where 
it would probably be read, and its benefits 
thereby diffused through the whole commu- 
nity. 

Respectfully yours, 
H. PITTS, P. M. 





EDUCATION IN DUTCHESS COUNTY. 

In this county an association has beer 
formed for the improvement of common 
echools, which will ultimately raise them to 
their proper condition. The association have 
regular quarterly meetings, the last of which 
was held on the first day of April, on which 
occasion Prof. Potter, of Union College, was 
to deliver a leeture, but was unable to at- 
tend on account of obstructions in the navi- 

ation. Before the close of the convention, 

r. E. Fay, from Ulster county, appeared, 
and was invited todeliveranaddress. This 





he did in a truly powerful, pleasing and in- 





structive manner. He, among other things, 
remarked, that throughout the country there 
seemed too much neglect with regard to the 
education of the rising generation, which 
neglect he could attribute only to a want of 
proper information; that very little interest 
was taken in the advancement of children at 
school, or in the employment of good teach- 
ers. That, to be sure, parents inquired if 
their children were pleased with the teach- 
er, but if they were pleased, no further ques- 
tion was asked. Parents did not inquire 
why their children were pleased, while on 
the contrary, if the children were displeased, 
the why and because was sure to be investi- 
gated. Herremarked that, teachers should 
certainly please their scholars, but by pro- 
per means ; and that if parents should in- 
quire why their children were pleased, they 
would receive some “ very curious answers.” 
It would very probably be, because they 
were indulged in getting lessons badly, in 
doing mischief, or because the teacher gave 
them sweatmeats. Children might often be 
indulged in this way to a certain extent, so 
as to please them well. They were often 
pleased with what was the worst feature in 
their teacher’s character, his laziness or ne- 
gligence. Parents should inquire why their 
children were pleased. He then describ- 
ed the process of inspecting teachers some- 
what in the following way. “The teacher 
comes before the inspectors, bringing with 
him the trustees who have hired him. The 
inspection commences, and progresses in a 
tolerable manner, until the teacher is ques- 
tioned perhaps in grammar. Then he says, 
‘I know nothing of that branch,’ and one of 
the inspectors objects to any farther proce- 
dure, as the teacher is of course incompe- 
tent. Then says one of the trustees, ‘O, 
we don’t want any grammar taught in our 
district, our children are small, and if the 
learn reading, writing and ’rithmatic, it will 
do well enough for them.’ ‘* We don’t care 
any thing about grammar, we have hired this 
man, he will teach cheap, and answer for our 
‘deestrict’ very well.’ The two other in- 
spectors being convinced by this cogent rea- 
soning, and constituting a majority, the mis- 
erable teacher obtains a certificate.” Mr. 
Fay said that, should inspectors do their du- 
ty, and give certificates only to those who 
were competent, they would be replaced at 
the next election by others who would be 
more submissive, and as an instance of this, 
he mentioned himself, who had been an in- 
spector for the past year. During that time 
he had inspected fourteen candidates, three 
only of whom were found competent, the 
others were refused certificates. In conse- 
quence of this heinous crime, his “ honours 
of office were to be conferred upon another.” 
He said that people took very little notice of 
the progress of the school, and did not appear 
to understand that as much deception might 
be practised by the teacher as by the mer- 
chant. Other laborers were narrowly watch- 
ed, but the teacher in his school was never 
visited. Did the people know, said he, that 
they frequently paid their money for an ar- 
ticle that was worse than nothing, they 
would more carefully watch the proceedings 
at the school-house. He said that it was an 





erroneous notion of most people, that if the 
children -did not read a certain number of 
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times every day, that the children were idle 
and the tutor lazy. Many times a teacher 
desired to explain and simplify the studies 
of his pupils, or deliver to them a short lec- 
ture, which he could not do without having 
the parents say, ‘ My child has not read but 
once er twice to-day. The teacher has been 
“spouting” about nothing forthe most of 
the time, he is a real lazy, good-for-nothing 


fellow, and I shan’t send any more.’ The | ish 


same dull and regular routine must be pur- 
sued from day to day, until the child was 
tired and disgusted. Finally, Mr. Fay said 
that, in order to arouse the people to theim- 
portance of common schools, personal exer- 
tions were necessary. In many instances 
ferers relating to the subject were not read. 

very man who saw the danger must com- 
mence talking with his neighbor on the sub- 
ject; he must awaken his neighbor’s inte- 
rest ; show him the advantages of educating 
his children; convince him how necessary 
common schools were to support and main- 
tain our freedom ; and make him believe that 
people were very liable to be deceived by 
teachers. The cause of education, said he, 
is the cause Ks liberty, THE CAUSE OF OUR 
country, AND THE CAUSE OF GOD. 
All depends upon personal exertion; every 
thinking man must task his abilities, or the 
cause must come down. 

It would be impossible, as I write from 
memory, to do justice to the admirable ex- 
temporaneous address of Mr Fay, therefore 
I shall make no further extracts from it. 

Dutchess Co. 


[Abridged from the (Lond.) Sunday-School Teach- 
ers’ Magazine.]} 
EDUCATION IN HOLLAND. 

The present school provision of Holland is 
fourided upon a Jaw passed on the 3d of 
April, 1806. By this law the common schools 
are divided into two classes, public and pri- 
vate. By public schools is meant all those 
which are supported from public funds, whe- 
ther of the general government, of the muni- 
cipality, or from any other fund provincial or 
ecclesiastical. The term private schools is 
intended to include two other classes ; first, 
such religious charity schools as are main- 
tained either by societies, or private indivi- 
duals ; and second, those which.are support- 
ed ge by the payments of the pupils. 

The public schools of the cities are of two 
classes. First, those which are entirely gra- 
tuitous, being supported by the corporations. 
Second, those in which a small payment is 
received from the children, in addition to a 
certain amount of assistance rendered by the 
corporations, who, in many cases, do no more 
than maintain the building, and-defray a few 
sundry expéfises. These are called interme- 
diate schools. The village schools, which 
are frequented both by the poor and middle 
classes, are supported, partly by the corpo- 
rations—partly by small payments from the 
children—and sometimes by additional boun- 
ty from the government. In all of themboys 
and girls are educated together. 

hen a vacancy eccurs in any public 
schoo], candidates areinvited to apply by 
public advertisement ; on a given day they 





present themselves with testimonials ; a fur-| Slate arith’ 
ain takes 
by them, 


ther and more rigid examination 
place before the inspectors, an 





in conjunction with the local authorities, the 
appointment is made. The salaries of the 
teachers are not large. The masters of the 
city schools generally receive from 800 to 
1,600 florins, i. e. from £60 to £120. The 
village teachers receive from various sour- 
ces, a sum about equal to £50 per annum, 
and a free house; and the schoolmaster is 
very frequently clerk or sexton of the par- 
8 


The number of children actually receiving 
instruction in Holland, is very large, and the 
means of education provided may be pro- 
nounced adequate to the wants of the whole 
population. The following statistical tables 
may, I believe, be relied upon :— 





Population. Child’n. 
North Brabant,........ $27,396 37,978 
Guelderland,.......... 33,155 
OE eer 1 98,221 
ES Re ee 132,321 14,205 
TCE, c's ol clrcegidock 122,395 13,666 
Friesland, ..........+- 200,654 26,933 
Overyssel,........... - 157,158 25,872 
Groningen, ........+-. 157,973. 21,588 
OS ER ee ae 56,979 8,899 

2,285,663 280,517 


It may be remarked that, of this number, 
few are under six or seven years of age. 

They embrace a very large portion of the 
children of working classes, a fact which is 
— by the observation that, of the 280,- 

17 only 37,746 are in private schools, 155- 
368 are in public schools, and of this num- 
ber one-third are regularly withdrawn for a 
month or two in the summer season, to as- 
sist their parents in agricultural labors. 

Gratified, as you may well suppose, by this 
state of things, I now turned my attention 
to the actual working of the system—to the 
quality of the instruction thus freely impart- 
ed—to its tone and spirit, both moral and in- 
tellectual. The result of my observations I 
penned down as I left each school. {[ shall 

resent you with four of these memoranda. 

he first relates to a private day school for 
girls; the second, to a public or common 
school for boys and girls, situated in a town 
of 1800 inhabitants ; the thirda village school 
on the Rhine, situated in the centre of an 
agriculturat district, embracing a population 
of about 1600, and the fourth an intermediate 
school in the city of Rotterdam. 

School No. 2; teacher, Mr. Voormolen.— 
This was a common school for boys and 
girls; 150 were present. Besides the mas- 
ter, two assistants were in the school. The 
order of the school was good ; the alphabet 
class was taught asin school No.1. The 
next class, that in smal] words, were instruct- 
ed through the medium of pictures. The 
word spade was taken, the picture at the 
side representing a man digging ; this led to 
a variety of questions on agriculture, on the 
fruits of the earth, and on the modes of cul- 
tivation. The interrogatory system appear- 
ed to be generally and efficiently carried out. 

was taught by small books, much in 
the old English way, (certainly not the 
best.) Writing, first on slate and then on 
paper. The specimens presented were ge- 
nerally good, though none of them first-rate. 
metic was taught, and mental arith- 
metic to a jimited extent. The arithme- 
tical operations were all slowly performed, 








but great care appeared to be taken to ex- 
plain the principles on which they proceed. 
ed. I then examined the highest class in 
reading, and put various questions on the 
i, read, (the 6th chapter of Matthew.) 

hese were answered intelligently, butit was 
evident that the amount of scriptural infor- 
mation imparted was very small. The child- 
ren then read some Dutch poetry, and I was 
much pleased to observe the pains taken to 
have it read well. They were never allow- 
ed to pass to the second line without having 
thoroughly imbibed the spirit of the first. 
Singing by notes on a black board was then 
practised; and with very pleasing effect, great 
care being taken to instruct the children in 
the principles of music. I was much struck 
with the general appearance of the children ; 
good order prevailed, and a mild, quiet hap- 
piness seemed to pervade the school. The 
total absence of all excitement was remark- 
able, especially as so much interest was ta- 
ken in the business of education, both by the 
teachers and the taught. No corporal punish - 
ment wasallowed. I donot, however, mean 
to say that in no shape whatever is it ever 
inflicted, but this may safely be asserted— 
no blows are given, no flogging. ‘This is con- 
sidered fatal to a teacher. The ordinary 

unishment is confinement after school, dur- 
ing which time the child (if a is requir- 
ed to employ itself in writing. child who 
had told a lie, was sentenced to write neat- 
ly, after school hours, fifty copies of the fol- 
lowing words :— 

“Alas! I have told a lie ; lying is a despi- 
cable vice, nobody will believe or love a liar.’ 
This plan, he thought, worked well. 

The monitorial system is partially intro- 
duced ; i. e. a boy, as a reward for good con- 
duct, is ows 9 | allowed to instruct a 
class in any branch he may be able to teach. 
Rewards he thought beneficial, and he had 
found no evil arise from emulation. 

Geography (excepting that of Holland) is 
not much introduced into the lower schools. 
Linear drawing was not taught. In the 
higher schools, (which are supported by pub- 
lic funds) these are of course introduced, as 
well as various modern languages. 

It must be borne in mind that the school 
now referred to, is a school of the lower de- 
scription in a town of about 1,800 inhabi- 
tants. 





(CIRCULAR.) 
TO THE FRIENDS OF EDUCATION IN THE 
STATE OF NEW-YORK. 

At a convention of teachers and friends of 
education, held in Albany on the 18th of 
February last, the first named seven of the 
undersigned were appointed to make ar- 
rangements for holding an adjourned meet- 
ing of said convention in Utica, on the 11th 
of May next, at 9 A, M.; and were autho- 
rized to add to their number, such others as 
might be deemed expedient. In the exer- 
cise of this power, they have added the other 
named persons as members of said commit- 
tee. This committee, thus constituted, now 
address you. 

The cause of education in this state has 
long been advocated by many zealous and 
able individuals, and its claims presented to 
the public, in some cases, by the press. 
Town, county and other conventions have 
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been held from time to time, lecturers have 
travelled and lectured on the subject very 
extensively, and various eloquent addresses 
by gifted public speakers have been repeat- 
edly offered on the altar, sacred to a people’s 
mental and moral improvement. By these 
means, the community in general has been 
awakened to perceive the great importance 
of the subject,-and much zeal and talent have 
been enlisted in the cause. But both have 
been too often exerted in isolated efforts—in 
different and often remote portions of the 
state—and without mutual counsel and con- 
cert. Hence, although they have effected 
much in certain sections, yet, even in those 
sections, and especially in the state general- 
ly, much yet remains to be done for the ef- 
fectual and permanent prosperity and im- 
proven of general education. And we 
1umbly conceive that the time has arrived 
when the great talents and zeal, and gene- 
ral good will already enlisted, should be 
combined and concentrated in some general 
measures, which shall embrace and render 
more efficacious individual efforts. © 1n this 
manner public attention will be kept awake, 
and a united people be brought to co-operate 
in the active promotion of those improve- 
ments in education, which may be pointed 
out, from time to time, by the inventive ge- 
nius and far-seeing prudence of the pioneers 
in the cause of mental improvement. 

We are well aware that it is a subject em- 
bracing almost an unlimited field for diffe- 
rences of opinion and variety of action ; but 
there are certain great general principles, 
and some most important objects connected 
with them, in which all are agreed, and 
which should secure the co-operation of all. 
These would be sufficient to secure all ge- 
nerally desired improvement, without inter- 
fering with the diversities of opinions and 
interests which distinguish man from man, 
and individualize each being of our race. 
To secure your union in these generally ac- 
knowledged principles and objects, will be 
the ebject of the convention. To secure 
the attendance of each one of you, in person 
or by faithful and active delegates, chosen to 
represent you in that convention, is the ob- 
ject of this circular. Teachers especially, 

eing practically acquainted with the subject 
of education, are earnestly entreated to be 
with usin that convention. By a resolution 
passed at the convention held in Albany, a 
constitution for a State Education Society 
will be presented for your consideration in 
the adjourned convention. It1s desired that 
you will well mature this highly important 
and much needed object before its adoption ; 
and if adopted, that you will give it the still 
more needed approbation of your signatures, 
your influence, and your constant exertions 
to promote its success. - 

‘o render the convention still more inte- 
resting, able and distinguished gentlemen 
will lecture on some of the various and im- 
portant subjects to be introduced for your 
consideration, and will offer resolutions, em- 
bracing the prominent topics by them re- 
spectively recommended for: your adoption. 

hese lectures will be, (besides the intro- 
ductory address:) On the qualifications and 
responsibilities of teachers ; on vocal music as a 
branch of common school education ; on elocution 


priate branches of study for common schools, and 


the order in which they should be taught ; on the 
history of improvements in common school books ; 
and on the laws relating to schools, espe- 
cially common schools, with suggestions for le- 


gislative ees ape 
The resolutions connected with these sub- 


jects will undoubtedly require and calf forth 
interesting statements and discussions, eli-. 
citing various views, and affording sure 
marks of guidance for efforts to promote 
them. Other business of importance will 
come before the convention, so that its ses- 
sion will probably continue during the 11th 
and 12th days of May next. The commit- 
tee cannot close this circular without again 
inviting your active co-operation to secure 
as full and as general an attendance in the 
convention as is possible ;-that what is done 
may be well done, and strongly recommend 
itself to public favor. 
SamvueEt Steere, Albany. 
J. W. Butxiey, Troy. 
G. B. GLENDENNING, “ 
C. H. AnrHony, “ 
James Henry, Jr. Little-Falls. 
S. R. Swzer, (Address * Utica.’’) 
E. R. Reynoups, Cold-Springs, Put. co. 
TxueEopore S. Gop, Utica. 
Wu. W. Wi1.raMs, “ 
James Watson WILLIAMS, “ 

Committee of Arrangements. 





Penn- Yan, Yates Co. 
Dear Sir,—The right spirit is manifested 
in many places. My school averaged about 
forty scholars the winter past. I have not, 
during the five and a half months that I 
taught, punished a scholar, which I attri- 
bute, in a great degree, to the perusal of 
our valuable publication. I have formerly 
een in the habit of punishing, but at pre- 
sent I think it wholly superfluous. When I 
commenced, I determined to reduce your 
theory to practice, which has demonstrated 
to me fully, the practical utility of your sys- 

tem. 
Yours, &c. 
W. M. HERINGTON. 


SCHOOL MASTERS IN NORWAY. 

Though living in very small communities, 
far apart from each other, scattered over a 
wild, mountainous country, cut by long fiords, 
or arms of the sea, and intersected by deep 
rivers and stormy lakes, the poor Norwegi- 
ans contrive to secure very generally the ad- 
vantages of education and religions instruc- 
tion. Both of these, indeed, are provided for 
by the wholesome laws of the country. The 
schoolmaster of each district makes a regu 
lar progress from —_ to village, from farm 
house to farm house, having at times, to go 
a distance of fifty miles at a stretch, and this 
in the midst of the rigors of winter, and 
through frost and snow, the peasantry being 
too much occupied during their short spring, 
summer and autumn, (which seasons, taken 
altogether, scarcely exceed four months of 
the year,) to be able then to devote any time 
to in-door application. The schoolmaster 
receives his food and lodging from the prin- 
cipal farmers of the district, and all the in- 
habitants who cannot read are obliged by 








as a branch of general education ; on the appro- 
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stivers—from each pupil ; and his whole in- 
come, putting aside his meat and lodging, 
which he gets gratis during his journeys, 
rarely exceeds thirty or forty dollars the 
year. They are welcome wherever they go, 
and seem generally to lead a very contented 
life. In some of the remote districts, the 
not only carry the light of education, but all 
the news current in those thinly peopled, 
tranquil regions ; and their arrival at a farm 
or village is looked upon as an event, and 
held as a holiday.— Christian Register. 


INTERESTING STATISICS. 

We select the following paragraph from 
a discourse delivered by the Rev. Tryon 
Edwards, in the First Presbyterian church, 
in Rochester, N. Y. on Monday, the 15th of 
December, the day of annual public Thanks- 
giving : 

In Ireland, as also in many other Europe- 
an states, hundred of thousands of children 
are destitute of a/J means of education; and 
of those in schools, the instruction of many 
is worse than useless. Taking France as a 
whole, only 300 of every 1, are able to 
read; while in Massachusetts, probably 999 
of every 1,000 can both read and write ; and 
in Connecticut, a few years since, as was 
ascertained in taking the census, there were 
but three men in the entire state who could 
not both read and write. Most of the states, 
as such, are engaged in the work of instruct- 
ing the young. In our own state, (which 
has one of the best devised and most efficient 
common schools systems in the land,) are 
annually expended for that object, from state 
funds, more than $300,000, and in all, more 
than $1,200,000; affording instruction to 
541,401 of the 543,085 children in the state 
between the ages of five and fifteen. Apart 
from our educated ministry, and our great 
benevolent societies, and our Sabbath- 
schools, with their hundreds of thousands of 
pupils, we have about 1,300 newspapers, 
(more than are possessed by the 200,000,000 
of Europe,) and 130 moral, scientific, and re- 
ligious journals, beside our larger Quarterly 
Reviews. Then we have eight law schools, 
with their twelve professors, and two hun- 
dred and fifty students; twenty-three medi- 
cal institutions, with one hundred ank thirty- 
five professors, and 2,200 students; thirty. 
two theological seminaries, with eighty-eight 
professors, and 1,150 students; and eighty- 
six colleges, with one hundred and fifty in- 
estructers, 15,000 living graduates, 9,000 pu- 
pils, and 398,000 volumes-in their libaries ; 
all of which are so many fountains of light 
and knowledge to our land. 


ROCHESTER, Mon. Co. 

We have two female seminaries, with 
eleven teachers and assistants, and about 180 
pupils ; three charity schools, sustained by 
our ladies, who are thus educating 250 or- 
phan or destitute children ; one high school 
for both sexes, the largest in the state, with 
a principal, eleven assistants, and during the 
year 654 pupils ; eighteen private schools, 
including some of those just mentioned ; 
fourteen common school districts, in the 
schools of which, (including the ch school 
and the African school,) 2,782 children are 
annually taught. Our “ Female Charitable 











law to go to him for instruction : the master 
receives a trifling fee—some two or three 





Society,” for the wisdom and benevolence of 
its plans, and the usefulness of its efforts, 
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has,no rival in the country... Our twenty 
Sabbath- schools have 592 teachers, 2,978 pu- 
pils, and 3,331 volumes in their libraries.— Jb. 


EDUCATION. 

The education of the present race of fe- 
males is not very favorable to domestic hap- 
piness. For my own part [ call education 
not that which smothers a woman with ac- 
complishments, but that which tends to con- 
solidate a firm and regular system of charac- 
ter—that which tends to form a friend, a 
companion and a wife. I cail education not 
that which is made up of the shreds and 
patches of useless arts, but that which in- 
culcates principles, polishes taste, regulates 
temper, cultivates reason, subdues the pas- 
sions, directs the feelings, habjtuates to re- 
flection, trains to self-denial, and more es- 
pecially, that which refers all actions, feel- 
Ings, sentiments, taste and passions, to com- 
mon sense. 

A certain class do not esteem things by 
their use but by their show. They esteem 
the value of their children’s education by the 
money it costs, and not by the knowledge 

d goodness it bestows. People of this 
stamp often take a prive in the expenses of 
learning, instead of taking pleasure in the 


advantage of it.—Hannah More. 








{From the Report of the Regen of the University, 
for 1837.] 


STRONG COMMENDATION, 

Town’s Analysis of the derivative words of 
our language, has been introduced and very 
thoroughly tested ; it is evidently a valuable 
work connected with the acquisition of the 
language. The very ingenious plan of first 
collecting and defining those parts separate- 
ly which enter into “the composition of so 
many thousand words, results in the saving 
of a vast amount of time and labor. By this 
simple process, the mere English scholar, in 
a few weeks at farthest, learns most of those 
foreign patts which*are incorporated in our 
Janguage, with direct reference to their ap- 
oo which has cost the classical scho- 

many years of laborious study to acquire. 
Hence the most complex words are, in a good 
degree, reduced to the capacities and com- 
prehension of children, and the irksome task 
of committing the pages of a dictionary is 
mainly superseded. From the happy effects 
on those who have learned the prefixes and 


suffixes, and the facility with which they de- | 


fine words of all classes, it is believed that 
the proper use of this work will induce a 
mental training which, in its results, will ap- 
proximate the discipline arising from the 
study of the classics. The true secret of be- 
coming master Of our language lies in a dis. 
tinct knowledge of its component parts, in 
their uncompounded state. As soon as we 
examine our derivative words in relation to 
their composition, we perceive the connect- 
ness of the remark of the author, when he 
says,“ These few appendages enter into the 
composition of almost all the derivative 
words in the language, and generally charac- 
terize their import.” 

The above work is included in the “ Use- 
ful School Book*’ series, and published at 
the Common School Depository, No. 71 





State-street, Albany, Price, $4.50 per doz. 
—50 cts. single. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

The house is 30 feet by 40. Ceiling 14 
feet high, a little arched, having an opening 
(for ventilation) in the centre, about 23 feet 
in diameter; a cover is fixed which may*be 
easily raised or lowered by means of a pul- 
ley. The open space at the back part of the 
house may be occupied by the classes in 
reading,éc. By having them at a distance, 
they may better be taught to speak loud. 





Ww 

P. Platform and table for teacher. 

d. Doors. w. Windows. 

a. Occupied by seat and desk facing the 
teacher. 

Seats are from 13 to 17 inches high ; desks 
from 24 to 28; the seats and desks are cal- 
culated for two, and are 4 feet long; desks 
sufficient to accommodate 70, Windows are 
a little more than 4 feet from floor ; they are 
about 3 feet wide by 6 high. 








SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, &C. IN 
STATES. 

A correspondent of the Newark Adverti- 
ser furnishes its readers with the following 
statistics :— 

“The institutions, constituting both the 
means and objects of education, are found in 
about 60 colleges, 500 academies, 300 lyce- 
ums, and 50,000 common schools. In New- 
England there are 12 colleges, where 353 
were graduated the last year ; in New- York 
and New-Jersey 7, where 225 were graduat- 
ed. In New-Hampshire the number of free 
schools is rising of 1,600. Massachusetts 
has about 3,000 schools: Rhode-Island 700. 
Connecticut has 1,651 school districts, and 
about 84,000 children receiving the benefit 
of the school fund. In New-York 10,750 
schools, and more than 600,000 children re- 
ceiving instruction. In Pennsylvania there 
are 250,000 children out of 400,000 destitute 
of school instruction. South Carolina in 
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1832, had 817 schools, and 8,390 scholars. 
Georgia has more than 700 common schools. 
In Kentucky only about one-third of the 
children between the age ef 4 and 15 attend 





school. 





CAMBRIDGE WASHINGTON ACADEMY. 

This institution is under the charge of W. D. 
Beattie, as principal, with a female department, 
conducted by Miss P. E. Taylor. Besides the 
branches usually taught in academies, arrangements 
have been made to give a full cvurse of instruction 
in botany, mineralogy and other branches of natural 
history, without additional expense to the pupil. 

Those who intend to engage in teaching, will find 
this a desirable place to obtain the necessary know- 
ledge und intellectual discipline, to fit them for that 
important and responsible employment. The edi- 
tor of this paper has long known Mr. Beattie, the 
principal, and for thorough varied attainments, unit- 
ed with an “‘ aptness*to teach,” we have never seen 
hissuperior. This institution offers pectiliar advan- 
tages: a lyceum which, during the past season, has 
been in active operation, will hold its weekly meet- 
ings in the academy, at which lectures are delivered 
and other instruction given in those departments of 
science most useful and important to the rising ge- 
neration. 


The Farmers’ School Book, bound in lea- 
ther, is 50 cts.—half bound, 373 cts. 


Steam-Press of Packard & Van Benthiysen. 














